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To the PUBLIC. 


8 variety is an univerſal and darling 
paſſion, the Author in this work, 
has endeavoured to gratify his readers 
therein; and as he conceives that they 
will chiefly confiſt of thoſe perſons whoſe 
time is moſtly taken up in their feveral 
occupations, he has compriſed the ſame 
in as conciſe a manner as poſlible, to 
render it more beneficial and agreeable 
to them, than if compoſed in a prolix 
Rtile ; and as a further convenience, it 
is wrote in a plain and familiar lan- 
guage ; yet not the leſs deficient in mat- 
ter to impreſs the mind. And he hopes 
this work will not be unacceptable to 
thoſe who have had leiſure to enlarge 
their minds by ſtudy, as it copſiſts of 
pure and natural thoughts; and as it 

may be ſuitable to them to read — 5 
they are not diſpoſed to ſtudy, and ac- 
cept of it as the out- lines of thoſe authors 
who may have treated on the ſame ſub- 
jects 


3 


of ES ths - 


jects ir in a more able manner 7 the 
Lene preſumes he has, done. The 
ſubjects are in general motal, and the 
eee hopes they may be conducive to 
check or eradicate all unruly paſſions, 
and be as an armour againſt all the temp- 
tations of this world, ſo as to enable 
them to fight the cook fight, and calm 
their minds in the day of . Wee mis- 11 
fortun e, and trouble. 1) 


The whole of this work Vis vadat- 
gone the ſcrutiny ot gentlemen, whoſe 
talents are far beyond thoſeof the author's, 
and met with their approbation; he has 
ventured to offer it to the public, and 
he hopes it will alſo. meet with their ap- , 
1 and hv i f 
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Uſeful Hints, &. 


On RELIGION. 
ELIGION is a virtuous principle, a 
ſyſtem of faith -and worſhip, which 
we are bound to obey, and to work out our 
ſalvation with fear and trembling ; and by 


a due obedience thereto, we may hope, thro 
the merits of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, to 


obtain. But if we are refractory, and have 


not the fear of God within us, then we muſt 
expect to be condemned to everlaſting pu- 
niſhment ; and all the cardinal virtues are 
not ſufficient to ſave us without devotion, 
as they are cold infipid conditions of virtue. 
Devotion opens the mind to great concep- 
tions, warms and agitates the ſoul more 
than ſenſual pleaſures; but then it muſt be 

4 Geck d 


3 [os . | 
cries by 3 or we ſhall de apt to de- 


generate into enthuſiaſm, which has ſome- 
thing ! in it of madneſs and folly. Nothing 
is more glorious and ornamental to human 
nature, than a ſtrong and zealous piety; but 
enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition ate the weakneſs 
of human nature, that expoſe us to the ſcorn 

and deriſion of all thoſe who, have a true 
and perfect knowledge of the principles of 
religion; we ſhould: therefore be religious, 


ny not. ſuperſtitious. 


3 4. I have already attempted in my Pre- 
2 to my Son, lately publiſhed, (with ſue- 
ceſs). to bring, faith. to, our ſenſes to leſſen 
| the myſtery thereof. 'T ſhall now give you 
ſome ſentiments of a diſtinguiſhed author, 


as a further means of eee, which 
are as follow, VIZ. 


The ſpacious ER SSP ICY ' 4 
With all the blue ethereal fky, y 
- And ſpangled heavens a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : | 
- It unwearied ſun. from day to "IS 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay ; 
publiſhes to ev'ry land, 


1 tie work of an Almighty hand. 
NEE Eds Soon 


1 
goon as th* ev'ning ſhades prevail, 
The Moon takes up the wondrous tals, 

And nightly to the liſt'ning earth, 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth: 
Whilſt all the Stars that round her burn, 
Aud all the Planets in their turn, 
_ Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 
What though in ſolemn ſilence all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial bafl ; 
What though nor real voice nor found 18 
Amid their radiant orb be found, | 
In reaſon's ear they alt rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
The Hand that made us is Divine. 


On HAPPINESS, 
Happineſs' is what we all aſpire to, but, 


not ſo eaſily attained as we could wiſh ; and 


this ' we may be affured of, that without 
virtue, a good conſcience, an open, humane, 
and benevolent heart, we cannot poſhbly 
attain to that bliſs, as they are the mother 
of content, calm our thoughts, and make 
us ſurvey ourſelves with eaſe and pleaſure, 


The man who would be truly hippy 
A2 muſt 


C4 ) 
muſt poſſeſs all theſe virtues; he muſt be- 
fides attain to ſuch a ſtrength of mind, 
as to confine his happineſs within himſelf, 
and keep it independent of others. Such a 


man as this will perform all thofe good-na- 
tured offices that could be expected from 


the moſt bleeding pity, without being ſo 
far affected at the common misfortunes of 
human life, as to diſturb his own repoſe, as 
they flow purely from a principle of virtue, 
and a ſenſe of his duty, which is more 
meritorious, than thole who, from their ten- 


der feelings, perform the ſame good ſer- 
vices in a meaſure to relieve themſelves, 


A man of this turn of mind, will throw 
ſuch a varniſh over his words and actions, 
that will command eſteem, and give him a 
greater afcendency over others, than all the 
advantages of birth and fortune. 


If a man can be fo very weak as to ima. 
gine he can ſecure his happineſs by worldly 
enjoyments and a plentitul fortune, without 

| the 


(5) 
the aid of virtuous principles, he will find 
himſelf woefully miſtaken. | 


After all that I have ſaid, we muſt not 
ſeek for true and perfect happineſs in this 
world, as it is here beyond our reach ; this 
our preſent ſtate will not afford it; where- 
fore all we may reaſonably expect, is to al · 
lay our pains and inquietudes with an equa- 


nimity of temper. 


This is the true ſtate of man reſpedling 
happineſs, which ſhould content him, as he 
has it in his power to obtain in another 
world, à true, perfect, and everlaſting hap- 
pineſs, though he cannot in this. Oh glo- 
rious power! How ought our minds then 
to be exerted in all good works, to deſerve 
ſo heavenly a promiſe. _ 
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On the EXAMINATION of our LIVES. 


We ſhould commence the examination of 
eur actions in this life, while we are in health 


A 3 and 
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and full ſtrength of body, for the lake of our 
own ſalvation; and reflect whether they are 
ſuch as will bear the teſt on our death bed; 
ſor on that bed, when our ſtrength and ſpirits 
are almuſt exhauſted, it is too late and dan- 
gerous to begin ſo awful an examination; 
then again, in our examination, we ſhould 
conſider what the world will ſay of our cha- 
rater, after we are departed from it; for 
it is our duty to ſet a good example to 


others, to prevent the public's ſtigmatizing 


our families with calumny, which many 


have (though good in themſelves) experi- 


enced; however unreaſonable and unchari- 
table it may be adjudged by thoſe who have 
impartial and good minds. This ſhould be 
dur ſerious conſideration, as it very much 

Heightens our guilt, when we are inſtru- 
mental of diigracing our families, whoſe 
good name perhaps is all they will have for 
their future ſubſiſtence and ſupport. 


| Os 


is) 


On the FRAILTIES# HUMAN 
BEINGS. | 


It is a very melancholy refledtion, that 
men are {o unreaſonably weak as to make 4t 
neceſſary they ſhould experience forrow and 
pain to be in their right ſenſes, although 
they ſhun affliction as they would a conta- 
gion; but the diſpoſition of thoſe who are 
of great and good minds, will make,misfor- 
tunes and forrows little, when * 
they are wrought by the unſeen . che 
Diſpofer of all things. 


But our frailties are ſuch, that if we enjoy 
the ſun- ſnine of fortune, without the alloy 
of affliction, we are hurried away with an 
infatuated lenſe of our preſeat condition, 
and thoughtleſs of the mutability of fortune. 


From what I have ſaid, it may be ac- 
knowledged, that a man is only a child of 
a larger growth, ſince it is neceſſary he muſt 


Ds Wi correction. 
| 9 Os 


an ornament to the human being, as it ſets 
9 4 : 
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A man is minds an active being, and is 
born to trouble 'as the ſparks fly upward ; 
for whether he walks in the paths of virtue 
or vice, he is ſure to meet with many dif- 


ficulties and diſappointments to exerciſe his 


reaſon, and reflect that he ſhares the com- 


mon chance of human nature, and alſo to 
conſider f om whom they come; no leſs than 


the Author of his being, to prove his pa- 
tience,, and try his faith; and being born a 
free agent, he can chooſe which to follow, 
virtue or vice; and there, is no need to ar- 
gue which he ſhould purſue ; but if he 
ſhould be ſo depraved as to give the prefe- 
rence to vice and folly, he will find greater 
labour is required in the ſervice thereof, 


than in then of virtue. 


1 


cn. MODESTY. 
Modeſty is the greateſt guard of virtue, and 
off 


— 
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off every talent we are poſſeſſed of, like a 
poliſh on a diamond, which determines its 
real value; it is a feeling of our own imper- 
fections, united with our talents; and puts 
us upon our guard againſt every thing that 
has a tendency to vice. This virtue the fe- 
male fex ſhould be endowed with, and inter- 
woven in their nature, as it will guard them 
from laſcivious men, who, inſtead of pro- 
tecting them, (which was the intention of 
Providence) take advantage of thoſe of her 


ſex, who do not ſecure themſelves by a vir- 
tuous demeanor ; for without that armour, 
it is a fort of invitation to the laſcivious, and 


they may be almoſt certain they will fall a 
victim to their importunities, falſe promi- 
ſes; and looſe deſires; by which they will 
be ſcorned by their own ſex, and deſtroy 
all the happineſs of their parents, whoſe 
hearts before their fall, had been elate with 
Joy, to ſee the progreſs of nature, attended 
by modeſty and all the ſocial virtues ; but 
through the diſgrace they have brought on 


them, and the horrors of their mind, diſcard 
; them 


C' 20 3 


them from their fight and further protec- 

tion; and where muſt they fly for protec- 

tion? only to the licentious, to live in per- 
petual wretchedneſs and miſery; and if they 
mould repent, (which perhaps they may) 
how hard is their caſe? It will not avail 
them in this world; for when once a woman 
has loſt her virtue, {he falls like ftars, never 
to riſe again. 


, Theſe thoughts are not ſpeculative, but 
, founded in truth, by many of thoſe un- 
happy obje&s, who have and do experience 


them to their direful ſorrow, and bitterneſs 
of heart. | 


— 


The fair ſex have in their nature a pride 
to adorn their outward perſons, which if 
they only do, and not their minds, they are 
as a Caſket without the jewels, and deſtroy 
the workmanſhip, or mechaniſm, the moſt 
perfect that God e er made; and how will 
they account with him? And they are not 
_—_ in e themſelves at no 8 


hs 
. 
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price. How comes it then that their own 
innate pride ſhould not be their protection 
from falling a victim. to looſe defires, when 
they muſt know at the time of their falling, 
how deteſtable they will make themſelves 
to their parents, and the reſt of the ſcrutinj- 
zing world? | | 


She may be apt to alledge as an excuſe, + 
that unfortunately, her heart was poſſeſſed 
with love of the object, and that was the 
cauſe of her thus falling: Oh horrid and 
ſhameful miſtake ! when true love 4s a moſt 
pure affection, without any unwarrantable 
defires, and ſanctiſied by the God who made 
ys. But ſuppoſing for a moment, wkat 
ſhe alledges as an excuſe could be true; 
furely ſhe could not be in her right ſenſes, 
or they were dormant at the time, to con- 
tinue the love of him, at the very inſtant he 


offered to drag her from the path of virtue, 
and lead her to that of deſtruction, both 
to her ſoul and body: but had the been 
poſſeſſed of modeſty, her ſenſes at the fatal 

| time 
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time would have been awake, and ſtood up 


for her as her guardian angel, to protect and 
prevent her trom ſo great a fall; wherefore 
it is plain, without the aid of modeſty and 
virtuous principles, the fair ſex have no ſe - 
curity or defence from infamy n rain 


| edneſs. 


a. 
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On 'LASCIVIOUSNESS. 


The laſcivious man by his a 
vas God's ſeventh commandment, You 
mall not commit adultery ; and alſo the vow 
made in his behalt at his baptiſm, which he 
takes on himſelf when in his riper years; 
he by his fleſhly luſts, encourages the vice 
of proſtitution, which is a crime of the 
deepeſt dye, and is ſimilar to the man who 


receives ſtolen goods, knowing them to be 


ſtolen, which encourages thieves; for were 
there no receivers, there would be no thieves; 
ſo if there were no whoremongers, there 
would be no whores. Let him maturely 
9 cap- * 


Co Þ 
confider this, and . ſeriouſly refle& by his 
encouragement of an unfortunate woman, 
after her firſt crime, it is not in the leaft 
probable ſhe will reclaim and repent of it; 
whereas, on the contrary, ſhe would, thro' 
compulſion, deſiſt from ſo wicked and infa- 
mous a courſe of life; excepting the man 
who firſt ſeduced her maintains her, which 
is very ſeldom the cafe ; but ſhould he fo 
relent, and take her into his protection, 
(which is the leaſt he ſhould do) yet both 
he and ſhe live ina ſtate of whoredom: to 
take off that ſtigma, he ſhould marry her, 
as It is the proper reſtitution he ſhould make 
her. 


The man ha is guilty of feduRion, is 
a cruel degenerated creature, and debaſes 
himſelf to the degree of a brute beaſt; for 
he was deſigned by Providence to protect 
the female ſex, from tuch ſeduction, as well 
as her parents; for to fulfil God's deſign, 
he ſhould in that reſpe& be her father; but 
by this inhuman and wicked act, he deſtroys 
the 


(44) 
the fout and body of her he has feduced, 
and is properly acceffary to all the crimes 
the may hereafter be guitty of.—It is alſo 
unbecoming of a man; it is an act of co- 
wardice, to take ad vantage of her Who was 
created of the weaker ſex. _ | 


Perhaps he may fay in excuſe; tle was 25 
duck inclined' thereto as myfelf ; ſuppoſing 
chat to be true, yer if he had not attempted 
| tier, he could have left her to her unruly 
thoughts, which ſhe might in his abſence 
Have ſuppreffed ; and it was his duty to 


ant her herein; and not by his vile ſoli- 
citations bring them into action. LIES. © 


Again, he ſhould at fuch a time of ſe- 
duction, reflect, chat it is not only her he in. 
jures, but her parents, by bringing a dif. 
grace upon her family, and deſtroying 
the happineſs they enjoyed with one another; 
and as we are commanded to do unto others 
as we would they ſhould do unto us, he muſt 
acknowledge he has violated that duty in 
| the 
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the groſſeſt manner; for ſurely if he had a 
daughter of his own, who ſhould be fo fe- 
duced, his blood would rife into the greateſt 
indignation and horror againſt the perpe- 
trator of ſuch a wicked and infamous crime. 


I am forry it is neceffary for me to in- 
clude the married with the unmarried men, 
of being guilty of the ſame horrid crimes; 
for they are greater ſinners by far, as they 
do not lie under the like temptations, as the 
unmarried men do; beſides they add an- 
other breach of their duty, by breaking the 
ſolemn vow they made at the ſolemnization 
of matrimony, viz. To live with his wife 
after God's ordinance; to love and comfort 
her, honor and keep her in fickneſs and in 
health, and forſaking all other, keep him · 
ſelf only to her, fo long as he ſhall live. 
They not only defiſt from comforting; their 
wives, but alſo deſtroy their happineſs by 


forſaking' them: they are the worſt of 


{ 16 ) 


whoremongers, - for they commit perjury, 
a& inhumanly, and unchriſtianly. 


Then let thele lent and awful truths I 
have repreſented, deter en one from ſuch 
heinous crimes. | 


y W 
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' On DRUNK KENNESS. 


\ This! is a vice ſo e in itſelf (if 

I may be allowed; the expreſſion) that one 

could hardly think a rational creature could ) 
be guilty of it; for when the heat of the 
liquor is evaporated, and reaſon takes 

place, repentance. commonly follows; and 

thoſe who are endowed even with a mode- 

rate degree of ſenſe and reflection, muſt ab- x 
hor themſelves; and it is ſttange tothink that 

they ſhould ever be guilty of it again, 

when they cannot be inſenſible of the in- 
conveniences they have experienced there- 

by; ſuch as drowning their reaſon; drink- 


45 ing to exceſs, that which very often proves 
4 a flow 
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a flow poiſon; involving their fortune, or 
income, loſing their reputation, and run- 
ning into vices and enormities, which they 
would not have been guilty of when ſober; 
deſtroys the happineſs of his partner in life, 
and is as a brute beaſt to her, if ſhe has a 
delicate mind. 


Intoxication makes eyery latent thought 
diſclole itſelf, which may be attended with 
the utmoſt ill conſequences to them in fu- 
ture time; it makes the good natured man 
an idiot, and the chorolic one an aſſaulter, 
perhaps an aſſaſſin: and laſtly, the fin is 
much enhanced by diveſting themſelves of 
that reaſon which God has beftowed on 
them for their good conduct in life, and to 
guard and defend them from evil; by which 
they deſpiſe God's bounty and loving-kind- 
neſs. —In ſhort, they ſhould not be deemed _ 
rational beings, and ſhould be treated as 
ſuch, which would in a great meafure be in- 


ſtrumental in bringing them to their right 
reaſon, 
B On 
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On SOBRIETY. 


SZiobriety is not only to refrain from in- 
toxication, but to practiſe all the ſocial vir - 
tues, to conduct ourſelves conſiſtently with 
reafon and good policy, in every concern of 
life; by which decorum we ſhall gain the 
eſteem of our friends and acquaintance ; but 

if we do not avoid enebriation, we cannot 
at all times behave with that propriety as 

- to entitle us to that eſteem, which every 
man ſhould endeavour to gain; for a partial 
behaviour is not ſufficient; it muſt be kept 
up, or we ſhall ſet at nought all thoſe good 
actions we have done when lober; for in- 
tervals of good conduct is not ſufficient to 
ſupport a good character; which is our du- 
ty to maintain for our own benefit and that 
of ſociety ; and by a perfect and due obedi- 
ence to theſe duties I have recommended, 


we ſhall be announced good men. 
4 5 On 


( 19 ) 
On AVA RICE. 


A man of that turn of mind is an unſocial 
being, as the love of gain ſo fills up his 
ſoul, with that ſtrange and unaccountable 
paſſion, he enjoys nothing elſe. He lives 
only to ſerve himſelf, and that in a ſcanty 
manner, for fear of wanting, and is ever 
craving more to ſatisfy his repacious and 
unbounded appetite of lucre, which is very 
far from what is our duty, as we were born 
to ſerve others as well as ourſelves, and 
live in mutual harmony with our neigh- 
bours and all others ; inflead of which, he 
can lend a deaf ear to all the calamities 
which can be inflicted on human beings, 
as his heart is armed and ſteeled againſt 
tender feelings, and moving pity, which 
conſtitute the happineſs of all good men agd 
chriſtians, who, to add to their bliſs, ſeek 
out proper objects in need; to wipe away 
the dropping tear of the helpleſs widow, 
and cauſe her heart to rejoice with all her 
| B 2 little 
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little brood around her ; who like the hen, 
hovers and ſpreads her wings over them, 
to guard and protect them from harm and 
danger. But the avaricious man, inſtead 
of following ſo heavenly an example, he is 
on the contrary, perhaps an uſurer, diſtreſ- 
ſing the diſtteſſed, and in his dealings or 
profeſſion, taking advantage of all thoſe 
who are not aware of him. 


In ſhort, he is a wretched being, for he 
deſtroys the good and gracious purpoſes of 
Providence, who to ſome particular per- 
ſons, has in his divine wiſdom been pleaſed 
to grant affluence, and even riches ; but 
let it be remembered as ſtewards only, to 
ſupport and ſerve their own offspring and 
relations, and then to perform all acts of 
charity, which they ate bound to render an 
account of to God. What account then 
can the avaricious man give of his ſteward- 
ſhip on the day of judgment; for to whom 
much is given, much is expected. And 


* M3 
the fin of avarice is much aggravated by 
thoſe who have no wife nor children, and 
are heaping up riches to leave behind them, 
to thoſe who will rejoice at their death, and 
who among others have reviled them when 
living. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that money is 
very deſirable, and what all men ſhould. aim 
at for the convenience and comfort of life ; 
as alſofor the laudable purpoſes I have men- 
tioned ; and it is my opinion it is our-duty 
to enjoy in a moderate degree, what the 
Almighty has been pleaſed to beſtow on us; 
and after having provided for our families“ 
future ſupport, the remainder is a debt due 
to the public, to diſtribute to charitable 
utes; as we are taught, that without cha- 
rity in diſtribating and forgiving treſpaſſes, 
all our good works are nothing worth; be- 
ſides it is a political duty, as it is announ ; 
ced a virtue which covereth a multitude of 
ſins; but the avaricious man is ſo infatuated 
with the love of his money, that he even 

| thinks 
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thinks with indifference of what the world 
do or may ſay of his character; poor delu- 
ded man ! let him believe and be convin- 
ced, that all good men endeavour to eſtab- 
liſh and maintain their good characters, and 
will ſpill the laſt drop of their blood to ſup. 
port them, which are of much more value 
than money, and many examples there have 
been to prove my aſſertion; wherefore I 
may venture to avow, that avarice is a ſin 
towards God and man, and of great mag · 
nitude. e 


* 
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On LIBERALITY. 
Liberality iſſues from charity, a tender 
feeling for the diſtreſſed, and a perpetual 
delight to relieve them, and is alſo a vir- 
tuous and noble principle; the man who 
poſſeſſes it, is always happy in himſelf, and 
is beloved by all; particularly by thoſe 
who have taſted the ſweet cordial of comfort 
15 : he 
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he has adminiſtered to them. His ſoft pity 
of commiſſeration makes him happier than 
other mortals, becauſe he is better; for to 
be happy is to be good; and guilt is the 
ſource of ſorrow, the avenging fiend which 
whips and ftings us: but the good man 
feels neither, but reſts as an angel in ever- 
laſting peace of mind, and finds within him, 
that the bliſs of heaven is goodneſs; but 
then as all good acts muſt be governed by 
reaſon and prudence, ſo muſt liberality ; for 
great care and {kill is much wanted to know 
when, where, and whom to beſtow it to; and 
likewiſe in what proportions to deal it out; 
taking eſpecial care that he does not extend 
it beyond his circumſtances; ſo far he ſhould 
go and no further, for it he does he will de- 
ſtroy the virtue of liberality, as it will then 
be pride and vain glory ; it will render him 
diſhoneſt, and lay him open to ridicule and 
the cenſure of the world, 1 


On 
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6 + SPENDTHRIFT. 


The ſpendthrift thinks only for himſelf, 
for he ſquanders his ſubſtance in unlawful 
pleafures, vanity, riot, and laciviouſneſs, 
and is deſtitute of tender feelings for others, 
yet through policy and vain glory, he be- 
ſtows ſomething to the needy, that the 
world may have a good opinion of him, or 
as a cloak to cover his vices, which is not 
charity. but hypocriſy in the extreme ; but 
ſtill through his indiſcretion and profligacy, 
the public derive a benefit from him (at the 
expenſe of his own ruin and reputation) un- 
tes he carries on and purſves his folly 
further than his own property will ſupport, 
(which moſt likely he will do) he then 
wrongs all thoſe he ſtands indebted to; and 
if he has any honour left, he becomes a 
wretched being to himſelf, and will be deſ- 
piſed by all thoſe who courted his company 
before. It muſt therefore be acknowledged, 
a Ipendthrift is a bad man. 


On 
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The gameſter is a man who depends upon 
chance only, and bids defiance to the laws 
of his country; and if he is in poſſeſſion of 
a fortune, he riſks it in ſpite of his prede- 
ceflor, who had bequeathed it to him to 
ſupport the dignity and honor of the fa- 
mily ; by which he proves himſelf uugrate- 
ful to him, and he defeats his purpoſe ; he 
is thereby a diſgrace to his family inſtead of 
being an honor to it, as a gameſter is odi- 
ous in the eve of the world. — But the 
tradeſman who games, does it moſt likely 
with other people's properties, which is un- 
juſtifiable, and is a kind ot robbery if he 
becomes a bankrupt thereby. 


Gaming is a vice which a 1 to me to 
take its riſe either from covetouſneſs or pro- 
| digality, both which are heinous crimes, as, 
if he is covetous, he commonly is deſtitute 
of charity; and if he is Prodigal, he lives ati 

irra- 
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irrational life; they both riſk a certainty for 
an uncertainty ; and whether the gameſter 
is fortunate or unfortunate, he can never en- 
Joy a tranquil mind; for if the former, his 
thoughts are ever engaged and anxious to 
gain more; and if the latter, he deplores 
his lols to the bitterneſs of his heart, by 
having rendered his oppulence into beg- 


ay," 


It is a fin againſt God and man; to God 
for abufing the bleſſings he hath beſtowed 
on him; and to man who had put his 
confidence in him for his honor and his 


n. 


The riſk he runs tempts him to be diſ- 
honeſt in taking undue advantages of 
thoſe he plays with, and of ruining An- 
ſelf. 


So by mY guilty of this one vice, he 
may be deemed coyetous or prodigal ; he 
loſes 
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loſes his honor and reputation; he is un- 
grateful. and unjuſt both to God and man; 
ads without ſenſe or prudence ; and laſtly, 
deſtroys his own happineſs and his family's: 
Happinels is what every man aims at, but 
It cannot be attained without virtue, and a 
conſcience void of offence towards God and 

Suppoſe the gameſter is fortunate, he 
cannot enjoy his affluence, if he reflects that 
he obtained it at the expente of other's ruin 
or great detriment. 


It theſe ſentiments ſhould by chance fall 
into the hands of one who is given to this 
vice, I apprehend he muſt acknowledge 
them to be but too true, as his own expe- 
rience moſt likely has verified ; but as many 
of thoſe who are guilty of gaming are men of 
ſenſe and underſtanding in other concerns 
of life, the author is encouraged to hope and 
believe they will follow his advice i in what 


he 
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he has recommended in his laſt ſubject, 
of making uſe of reaſon, and be no more 
allured to practiſe an evil fraught with ſuch 
bad and detrimental conſequences, as he is 
perſuaded in his own mind, they cannot in 
reaſon vindicate, or juſtify themſelves ; and 
if a man will obſtinately act contrary to his 
reaſon, he muſt expect to ſuffer the puniſh- 
ments annexed to the evil. May the Lord 
enable him by his grace, to defiſt from this 
evil, that he may eſcape the puniſhments, 
which many have eee on no vice of 


gaming. 5 


' Os DISSIPATION. 


Dingens betrays a light and an extra- 
vagant mind, and is the robot of moſt evils ; 5 
as thoſe War are guilty of it, think of no- 
thing good or ſolid, pleaſures alone being 
Weir purſuit, whereby reaſon is abandoned; 

and 


* 
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and what is man without reaſon, (the nobleſt 


part of bim) more than the brute. creation? 


Nothing; then how ſhamefully and ungrate- 
fully does he behave to his Creator, who 
endowed him with reaſon for his good con- 
duct in life ; and if he ever reflects, which 
perhaps he may at a time when he meets 
with any obſtruction to his career of follies, 
he will feel himſelf a wretched creature, he 
will be apt to acknowledge with Solomon, 
that all he has enjoyed is mere vanity and 
vexation of ſpirit; for affliftions make us 
wiſe; wherefore nothing but the mercy of 
God, and forſaking his irrational mode of 
life, can ſave him from deſtruction; let him 
be convinced thereof, before his infirmities 
compel him to deſiſt from his vile practiſes, 
and de prive him of the force of reaſon, 
which he has ſo wilfully neglected to fuc- 
cour ; let him reflect that man was created 
after the image of God, for noble and great 
purpoſes, and he will diſcover in the re- 
troſpection of himſelf, how inſignificant all 

his 
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his purpoſes in life have been to repreſetit 
to glorious a picture, not having one tinc- 
ture of it; for he has debaſed his nature, 
and rendered himſelf obnoxious to the ſu- 
preme Being, and all good men, and he re- 
preſents the creature who is endowed with 
an inſtinct only, and when he dies, he dies 
forever; but not ſo with man who has an 
immortal ſoul, and will rife again to be judg- 
ed for all he hath done in the fleſh; where- 
fare may God give him grace to repent of 
all his evils, turn his thoughts to the fruits 
of righteoutneſs, and to the end for which 


* was created. 


nth 02 PRUDENCE. 


Prudence is the beſt wiſdom we can poſ.. 
ſels to carry us through this veil of life, 
which if we depend on for our conductor 
and guide in it, we ſhall be enabled to ſteer 


our courſe perwoen the avericious and ſpend- 
thriſt 
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thritt; we may venture to {et all our fails, 
and may have reaſon to depend on the winds 
and weather to waft as to the port we are 
all conſigned to; I mean the kingdom of 
heaven. 


— 8 
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On LOVE. 


Love is a paſbon predominant of any 
other in the human breaſt, and actuates a- 
gainſt our reaſon with the greateſt force, as 
it is a malady of the mind when not rect 
procally returned, and fo prevailing a one, 
that we are liable to be conquered by the ob- 
Jeſt it is attached to, and ſtands in need of our 
greateſt conduct to guide ourſelves therein; 
for our hearts are ſo ſoftened and ere 
therewith, that we are unable to act with 
the ſame ſtrength of judgment we can make 
uſe of in any other endearing paſſion, and 
the difficulty ariſes chiefly for want ot the 
knowledge of women's minds, which lead 
us to think unleſs we do every thing to 
| pleaſe 
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pleaſe them, we ſhall not gain their recipro- 
cal love; it is a total miſtake, for when once a 
woman has the- leaſt ſpark of affection to- 
wards her lover, it is not. ſo eaſily extin- 
guiſhed as we may imagine, but more likely 
that ſpark will kindle into a bright flame ; 
as I will preſume to avow, that a woman in 
general is more conſtant and firm to him 
ſhe loves; than a man is; ſhe therefore does 
not ſtand in need of thoſe trifling things he 
commonly preſents her with during his 
courtſhip, to engage her affe&ior to him; 
for nature acts more forcibly ane cep 
fively on her in his behalf. 


Then inſtead of making uſe of thoſe ſe- 
leis and trivial means, he ſhould uſe his ut- 
moſt judgment to convince her, his affection 
ſprings from an honeſt and ſincere heart, 
which if it does, nature will diQtate his 
tongue how to conquer her; but if that 
ſhould fail of its gift of utterance, even a 
filent tongue with the palpitation of his 
*. will ſhew it in his eyes and geſtures, | 
which 


En 


which the women are very learned and ſxil- 


ful in, and ſeldom if ever make a miſtake 


in diſcoyeriag ; for they are very ambitious 


| of poſſeſſing our hearts as, well as our per- 


ſans z and they are right ;. for of what value 
are our perſons without our hearts. 


Wh 10? 


I will acknowledge i it is neceſſary for A 
man to ſuperſede her withes of what he 
thinks will pleaſe her, but not in rifles, 
which are as thin as air, and Cupid's v wings 


will fan them away; for if thoſe will effect 


his purpole with her, ſhe betrays her weak - 


neſs and fickleneſs, and he may then depend 
on it ſhe is not worth his conqueſt: But 
the great misfortune is, men in general 
have a mean opinion of the females“ un- 
derſtanding, which lead them into: the er- 
ror of offering trifles; to pleaſe them with · 
al; but that opinion is ill founded, as no- 
thing is more common than men of ſenſe 
being conquered by them, and at ſome- 
times become their dupes and ſlaves. 
E Quit) 1 21:45 Wiki 
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When the ladies have read and confide- 
red theſe thoughts which I have advanced, 
methinks they will ſigh, and ſay, The 
author has truly depicted what a man ſhould 
be; but alas! the time is paſt and over, 
for there are very few, if any ſuch lovers 
now, as ſelf. intereſt has ſo overcome their 
hearts, that they are mere idiots in love, 
for they have no feeling of the true and 
tender Paſſion! 771 


I anver you my dear ladies, it is but 
too true, which ſhould put you upon your 
guard for fear you ſhould be deceived; but 
F'hope and intreat you to have faith and 
confidence in that man who {peaks with 
his eyes and geſtures, as it is a ſilent elo- 
quence; and you may be aſſured he is truly 
in love, by which he is incapable of being 
eloquent wich his tongue; for long and 
rapturous ſpeeches are the arts of knaves 

and fools, who are not in love, and mean 
to deceive you; and if he ſhould ſo do, 
as All evils meet their puniſhment, ſo will 

1422 + 4 . 
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he; and I know of no evil that deſerves it 
more, for to, marry, deceive, and involve 


a young and innocent girl for life, when he 


muſt know, he can have no more than A 
ſenſual enjoyment ; as nothing ſhort of a 


true and faithful love and, affection, can 


yield the bliſs deſigned by - matrimony 3 
which he will to his perplexity and forrow 
experience; as when his wife finds he has 
deceived her in his profeſhons of love he 


made to her before marriage, he cannot 
expect | ſhe can ſhew thoſe endearments 


of affection ſhe would, if otherwiſe, gratify 


him in; by which he will moſt likely be- 
come a careleſs huſband,” break the vow he 
made at the ſolemnization of matrimony, 
and very probably attach himſelf to an- 
other object; and he thereby will complete 
his wife's wretchedneſs, and perhaps ſhorten 
her days of life; and if the latter ſhould be 
the awful event, he then will meet his pu- 
'niſhment; for his conſcience will be bis 
| tormenſeP, by being convinced of the wrong 


C2 he 
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he has done her, and that then his repen- 
tance comes too late; and a wounded 
conſcience who can bear?“ and to aggra- 
yate his horror of mind, her friends and his 
will deſpiſe and treat him with contempt, 
as alſo all thoſe who are more circumſpect 
than he has been. 
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Whoever meets with this diſappointment, 
it is to him the greateſt ſhock that human 
nature can be afflicted with, for where his 
heart is attached his whole intellects are 
diſturbed with the moſt poignant anguiſh: 

how burtheniome then is his load of life, 
when not one hope remains to lighten his 
intolerable burthen? Oh wretched tate } 
for the compariſon of other people's trou- 
' bles in his caſe, or in any other, will ſoften 
or relax the lover's woes; as he has more real 
anxiety in | his mind, than philoſophy can 
ſub» 
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fubdue; for love has ſo unhinged his 
thoughts at that time, that he is in a ſtate 
of inſanity; and when he is deprived of rea- 
ſon, ſo neceſſary an aid for his reconciliation 
and government, it is very hard for him to 
find conſolation; and I know of no other 
means to attain it, but time that wears out 
all things, and his taking a firm and ſteady 
reſolution of ſeeking abroad tor other gra- 
tifications, to divert his unhappy mind, 
from the dear object of his heart; and in 
his reſearch, he may be ſo fortunate as to 
find another object who may regard his faith- 
ful love, which he could not gain of bet 
he adores as an idol of his wiſhes, and who 
may make his ſwan a raven. 


But theſe are worldly reſources ; where- 
fore if they are not efficient, he muſt pray 
for thoſe which are heavenly; in humbly 
beſeeching the Almighty to grant him grace 
ago os pre to calm his mind, and re- 


ſtore 
G 3 . 
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ſtore him of his preſent delitium; for there 
at laſt he muſt' reſt and depend on for his 
eure and comfort. 


mn 
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On MARRIAGE and vor of 4 
©... .... HUSBAND, 


St Paul fays, That it is better to marry 
than burn; and as moſt young men have 
not che: gift of continence, the ſooner they 

| _ marry the better; but then it muſt not be 
done unadviſedly; he muſt firſt conſider 
maturely, whether his circumſtances are 
equal to the expenſe of maintaining a wife 
and family, or a proſpect of ſo doing; or he 
will bring himſelf and family to diſtreſs; 
but it is well known, that many young men 
have ſufficient for this purpoſe, but chooſe 
rather to live a ſingle life unreſtrained, and 
the general conſequence is, that they de- 
ſtroy their conſtitutions in. debauchery and 
luxury, by which - they render themſelves 
unfit 


' = 


unfit for the holy union, which is an heinous 
ſin, and a kind of ſuiũde; as marriage was 
ordained for the procreation of children, a 
remedy to avoid fornication, and for the 

benefit of mutual ſociety. | | 


Experience will convince thoſe who are 
guilty of this ſin, of the truth of what 1 
have preſumed to aſſert; and let them re- 
member, that fools are taught by expe- 
rience, and a dear-bought experience they 
will find it to be, to their ſorrow; and in 
truth their unruly gratifications are in deſ- 
pite of good ſenſe, form and order to the 
community; and is a ſtep towards madneſs 
and folly. * 


Marriage is an inſtitution for a conſtant 
ſcene of delight, and a mutual comfort and 
entertainment to both; but to enjoy this 
bleſſing, a good choice muſt needs be made 
of thoſe they intend to marry ; which is to 
be done, by firſt enquiring in what manner 


the has been brought up; that is to ſay, / 


— 
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how educated, whether virtuouſly, diſcreet- 
ly, and houſewifery; and alſo to maturely 


confider when they are acquainted with her, 


whether her temper and difpofition are 


ſuitable and agreeable to-their own, as it is 


of materia} conſequence in the marriage ſtate; 
all theſe qualifications are needful and ne · 
ceſſary accompliſhments to make a good 
wife, and for a mutual happineſs and com- 


* the ſhould be in polen of i ſuch "TY 


-. 


tune, as to render it unneceſſary and urifit 


for her to tranſact domeſtic buſineſs, yet it 
will be uſeful to have 4 knowledge thereof 
to teach and to conduct her ſervants pro- 
e and prevent waſte and profuſion. 


11 a man ' ſhould be'fo übe Cade as to 


meet with a woman endowed with theſe 


qualifications, he may almoſt be certain of 


true and complete happineſs ; - but to eſtab- 


liſh the ſame, i it is his moſt eſpecial duty 
and 


—. 
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and policy to be good-humoured, by avoid« 
ing petulancy; alſo diſcreet, loving, for- 
giving, and patient, in reſpect to his wife's 
trailties in trifling matters, which laſt, is but 
too common to diſturb the peace of a whole 
family; and I do not think it beneath a 
man, if he ſhould at anytime deviate from 
the rules of rectitude, to make a condeſcen- 
fion to her, as it will tet her a good exams 
ple on the like occaſion on her part; it will 
be an acknowledgment of his miſbehaviour, 
and a proof of his virtue, good ſenſe, and 
breeding; it becomes a gentleman, and 
ſhews a noble and virtuous mind; and it is 
alſo expedient for him to regard his wife as 
he does himlelf in all manner of maintenance, 
pleaſures, and comforts of life, which ſhe 
has a tight to claim; in ſhort, let his pride 
be in his wife and family, which will cauſe 
mutual happineſs ; and in regard to his 
wife's underſtanding, he ſhould conſider 


her as the weaker veſſel; yet he is not to 
| take 
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take any advantage of it; hut if it be neceſ 
ſary and prudent to rebuke her, he muſt do 
it by way of advice, humanely, gently, 
without any reproach or ſevere anger; nor 
muſt he think meanly af ber, as it may 
cauſe jealouſy and indignation in her; be- 
ſides it is impolitic, as he will expoſe him - 
ſelf to his friends and acquai ntance, for the 
il} choice he has made of her; and it is a 
mutual benefit to both, never to betray each 
other's failings. | 


If theſe cem (aich 1 have pre- 
ſumed to advance) had been adhered to 
and practiſed, 1o many unbappy lives we 
ſee in the conjugal ſtate, might have been 
in a great meaſure avoided. - 4755 


I muſt further preſume to adyiſe, that no 
man marry a woman for her fortune only 
for love alone can tie the nuptial union with 
happineſs, as there are many examples: to 
prove my opinion, But where two perſons 
voluntarily make choice of each other, 
with- 
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without principally regarding or neglecting 
the circumſtance of fortune, they may ſtill 
love in ſpite of adverſity or ficknels, as 
when love is firmly ingrafted and rooted in 
the heart, he will find it has nothing to do 
with ſtate ; for ſolitade with the perſon be- 
loved, has a pleaſure _—_— pomp RO; 


T bg may be many ee matters to be 
obſerved, than I have enumerated, which 
J ſhall leave to their conduct and mm 


to guide them i in. 


On the DUTY of a wir. 


Since I have taken * liberty of pre- 
fcribing rules for the good conduct of a huſ- 
band, it befits me to endeavour to give {ome 
| me advice to the wife. | 


She is by the marriage - contract (which 
ſhe ſolemnly vows in the celebration) to 
* obey 
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ie gbey: her huſband, and ſerve him, love, 
honour, and keep him in ſickneſs and in 
health, forlaking all other, ſo long as ſhe ſhall 
live;” and if after a due obedience there- 
to, ſhe putſues the following advice, I pre- 
ſume ſhe may moſt likely ſecure her hap- 
pineſs and comfort, viz. 1 

To be religious but not ſuperſtitious. 

To be frugal in her houſe keeping, by 
knowing when to ſpend, and when to ſpare- 

To make her huſband happy at home, 
chat he may not ſeek for it abroad. 

To be always clean, but ſeldom fine ; for 
if ſhe neglects deceney in her apparel, the 
may leſſen her huſband's affection for her. 

To be kind and obliging to him, to en- 
gage bis inclination towards her. 

To exerciſe her reaſon to pleaſe him in 
tome things ſhe has read, or comes to her 
knowledge 1a converſation; by which ſhe 
will keep up his love and friendſhip. 
To be always cheerful, by not letting 
ttifling affairs caſt a Ang over her ſpright- 
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To avoid lecking for pleaſur and hap- 
pineſs abroad, but endeavour to find them 
at home, which will be more laſting and 
deſirable to her huſband, and ſet him a good 
example; but yet the is at times to recreate 
herſelf abroad for. her health's s lake, and a 
little change of converſation; but to take 

heed with whom ſhe converſes. * 
4.126 play, at cards only for plealure, ag 
not for gain. 

To bear with patience, if her huſband 3 is 
out of humour, by -not- contradicting him 
at that time, and endeavour to ſooth him 
with all *the ſoftneſs" her lex are endowed 
with; and if he ſhould be in ſorrow, ſhe 
muſt lympathizc with op which will al- 
ſuage his grief. 

To be careful in company what ſhe ad- 
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band being jealous. = | 

To take eſpecial care never to contradict 
him in company; but reſt argen until ſhe 
is with him alone. A 


To 


. 


N W with good manners at all 
times to her huſband; Which will ſet him a 
good example; and ſhe will thereby be a 

patroneſs to the delicacy of her ſex. 


The advice I have taken the liberty to 
offer, muſt be looked on as only the out- 
lines or hints for the wife's conduct; and 
what more is neceſſary to be obſerved, 1 


ſhall leave to her prudence me her ner 
1 75150 
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| 4 raſh dement, TROY and 
detraction are become lo very prevalent, 

that even thoſe who exclaim againſt them, 
are often guilty of them, inſtead of endea- 
vouring by a good example, to put a ftop 


to ſuch pernicious 2 and enormous erb. 
| 334 ; A ; "7 


This wicked and bite prafliſe may 


; Ef done in many different ſhapes; ſuch as a 
| - whr 
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whiſper, a thake of the head, or uplifted 
ſhoulders ; an heſitation of giving an anſwer 
when they are queſtioned concerning any 
body's character. But thoſe are more ſin- 
ful who pretend to make excuſe, or min- 
gle diſcourſe; ſuch as, He is very gene- 
rous, humane, and friendly; but every one 
have their faults, and to tell you the truth, 
he was moſt certainly guilty of that affair: 
Another, I have a great regard for fuch à 
one, and I am therefore very forry he com- 
mitted fo vile an action. In ſhort, flan- 
der, &c. are more cruel weapons than 
ſwords, provided the wounds they give are 
not mortal, as by {kill and care they may be 
healed, but that of flander never Can. 


Then again, as to thoſe who are the 
hearers of theſe evils, how eagerly do they 
Iwallow down any thing to the difparage- 
ment of their neighbours or any body elſe; 
they are as equally, if not more'colpable 
than the flanderer, by giving him encou- 
 rageinem, which if they did not, he would 

h nat 
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not ſlander; for was it totally diſcour iged, 
the ſlanderer would have no reliſh for it; 
and ſlander would be aboliſhed and abhor- 
dc 21959 554. 4.4 | 

The beneyolent man cannot give his ear 
or countenance to ſuch malicious ſtories; 
he cannot harbour them, but either ſmiles at 
the folly, or pities the miſeries of mankind, 
and with ſorrow and compaſſion deplores 
their offences to the ſupreme Being. k 


- "Theſe evils I apprehend take their riſe 
from want of better employment ; but if 
they take the adyice I have given to my 
Son (in my precepts to him lately pub- 
liſhed) ** to exerciſe his mind in uſeful ſub- 
jets, he will find within him too many im- 
perfections to be guilty of ſlander ;” inſtead 
of which, the ſlanderer amuſes himſelf with 
examining into other people's characters 
by the niceſt ſcrutiny, and forgets his own : 
it is ſtrange to think that human nature 
ſhould be ſo depraved as to aſperſe others: 

for 
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for What pleaſure can they have without! any 
provocation or proſpe& of reward for doing 
it? ſo fat from it, if they would give them- 
ſelves time to reflect, a man may love the 
treaſon but hate the traitor, which if it 
ſhould be his fate, it would make him as 
odious to the public, as an informer of con- 
traband goods being concealed. 


| * 
Then let him confider what bad conſe- 
quences may attend theſe evils, as they may 
be the ruin of the moſt opulent families; 
may change plenty into want, render mer- 
chants or tradeſmen into diſcredit, and re- 
duce them to beggary; as they have no 
means to defend themſelves againſt cheſe 
ſlanderers, as the guilty are all prepared to 
fill up the cry to their diſhonour; who, be- 
fore calumny had been caſt upon them, 
their hand-writing was equal to caſh, to 
ſerve themſelves and their connections; and 
even their word only was equally of the 


ſame value, 
D I will 


CY 
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I will not as a chriſtian, judge ſo hardly 
of them, as to ſuppoſe they could be guilty 
of the defign of ruining thoſe they have 
ſlandered, but rather favourably attribute 
it to want of conſidering what they were 
doing at the time, or the contequences 
which might be attendant thereon. 


Having ſo far given my thoughts on this 
ſubjeQ, I hope in God I may be inſtru- 
mental in perſuading or deterring the ſlan- 
derers from being guilty of it again ; but 
that they will maturely conſider what I have 
ſaid, and be more careful in future of what 
they utter with their tongues, or ſignity by 
their innuendoes. And that it may alſo be 
a warning to thoſe who have given them 
encouragement by countenancing them. 


Cy 
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on LYING. 


A liar is an impoſtor, a hypocrite, and 
ſlanderer, and commits forgery by his 
tongue, by uttering falſehood, knowing it 
to be fo. | | 


It is an enormous crime, very odious 
and detrimental to the public, and ſuch 
as they cannot at all times diſcover when he 
utters his untrath ; but when they do, how 
mean and contemptible does a man make 
himſelf? And he may alſo be the means of 


rendering their hearers ſo, by retailing his 
aſſertion, before they diſcover the falſhood. 


The fin of lying is ſo complicated, that 
it is hard to particularize; but when it is 
committed to gain or over- reach any body, 
it is picking their pockets; when they mean 
to exalt their characters, it is hypocriſy ; 
when to aſperſe, it is ſlander; and when 
they lie for no other end but to amuſe, they 
are contemptible knaves, and fools, 

D2 In 
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In a word, a man that is guilty of bias 
muſt be of bad principles, poſſeſſed of a 
rancourous and wicked heart, and he me- 
rits being held with the utmoſt contempt 
and horror, as no virtuous or good man 
ſhould have any dealings with him, not 
even to hold any converſe, nor be ſeen with 
him, for his own reputation; he ſhould be 
ſcorned, totally excluded from all fociety ; 
and if theſe puniſhments of contempt were 


inflicted on him, it would be the means of 
detering the har. from ever ne in 


that lo infamous a practiſe... 


15 


Then let him that is guilty of this crime 
reflect, that although he does not meet with 
his due puniſhment in this world, he may 
moft afluredly expect it in the next, as 
we are all to be judged even for our idle 


to fear it, for ſo infamous a crime? as he 
is an enemy to mankind, © © 


words ; how much more reafon then has he 


On 
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On IDLENESS and 5LOTHEUL 
NESS. | 


. Idleneſs lead us to many oc. 
and if our fortunes or incomes are narrow, 
into diſtreſs. Slothfulneſs will degenerate 
us, and -make us indifferent, and deficient. - 
in every thing we undertake; or worſe, 
not inclined to do any thing; and it is an- 
nounced that He who will not work ſhall 
not eat: and it muſt be acknowledged to 
be a juſt puniſhment, as it is our duty to 
make the beſt uſe we can of our limbs and 
talents, which the Almighty has beſtowed 
on us, for our own benefit and that of the 
public. It is beſides neceſſary for our bo- 
dily health, which we are bound to preſerve, 
or we become ſuicides: it is alfo needful to 
exerciſe in a moſt efpecial manner our minds; 
or we ſhall grow ſupine and uſelefs mem 
bers to ſociety ; and let us be ever ſo indo- 
fent, yet our thoughts will not be ſo; and 
if they are not exerciſed in ſome beneficial 

| D 3 or 
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or good works, they will be apt to be em- 
ployed in uſeleſs, unlawful, and wicked pur- 
ſuits; for our frail natures are more en- 
elined to evil than good; but if our minds 
are buſied in our vocations, and our vacant 
hours are ſpent in reading good ſubjects, and 
in practiſing them, it will be a great means 
of ſubduing our unruly paſſions : we ſhall 
get the better of our idleneſs and ſlothful- 


neſs ; make us happy in ourſelves, and good 


members to ſociety; for virtue alone can 
contribute to that moſt deſirable end, and 
which we all aſpire to; but on the contrary, 
no man can enjoy it, for our confcience will 
ever be our monitor to upbraid us, and then 


what man can be happy? 


I hope therefore every one who are guilty 
of thele evils, will give me credit in what I 
have aſſerted, as they are pure and natural 
thoughts, founded in truth, and cannot be 
contradicted in reaſon by any good man, 
nor even by thoſe who are guilty of idleneſs 
and ſlothfulneſs. 2 


_— 


prehend you think them idiots, and have a 
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On giving A D VI CE. 


The giving advice is too frequently 2 
very unthankful office, as it is difficult to 
make it acceptable, beſides the hazard of 
giving offence; for men in general are ſo 
very tenacious and partial to their own opi- 
nions and underſtandings, that they think 
themſelves capable of tranſacting their affairs 
without other's advice, (and they are chiefly 
thoſe who ſtand moſt in need of it) and con- 
ſequently when you give it them, they ap- 


contemptible notion of their. judgment of 
matters, and that you eſtimate your own far 
ſuperior to their's, from whence they are 


naturally offended, however abſurd it may 


be to ſound reaſoning, To avoid which, 
requires great art and fkill to adopt a mode 


'to obviate it. I will therefore venture to 
give my advice therein in the 0 man- 
be VIZ. | 
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neſs; wherefore a prudent man will not give 
any, unleſs he is well acquainted with the 
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To the man of the abovementioned deſ- 


_ cription,” addreſs him by ſaving; „I have 


* a good opinion of your prudence and 
« judgment in general, but as we are all 


0 frail creatures, and therefore not always 


6 right, I will venture from the great and 


_ © fincere friendſhip I have for you, to give 


c you my advice upon the affair you have at 

* this time to manage or encounter, as by 
© chance I have been made acquainted with 
« ſomething ſimilar to your matter;” then 
I think you will avoid offending him, and 
you ey venture to give oh. wo OW | 


J Bot Abet e in giving tek 
ariſe frequently, a man ſhould be very cau+ 
tious of giving any before he is aſked for it, 
(except he ſees: it abſolutely neceſſary) for 
even then, it ſometimes happens to be re- 
ceived with contempt, or with: unthankful. - 


temper and diſpoſition of thoſe he is inclined 


to. give it to; and he will alſo be aware of 
inter- 


6 


iuterſereing i in any dilagreement dme 5 
man and his mika. , 


Iam well aware 3 an 1 which 
may be made to what I have adviſed ta be 
taken, to prevent giving an offence, as it 
has the appearance of telling an untruth; 
I will therefore acknowledge the appearance 
of it, and oblerve, that ſometimes it hap- 
pens, out. of evil comes good, ſo in this 
caſe I hope, it will; but it would be raſh to 
judge it an evil, when it was. extorted for 
the end of doing good, and politically made 
uſe of to N a good. purpoſe. Mela 
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- On BANKRUPTCY... 

B man in that ſtate i is in a PEN con- 
dition, as he lays himſelf open to the fub- - 
jection of cenſure by his creditors, whether 
occafioned by misfortunes, or his on miſ- 
conduct; and if by the latter, it muſt add 
- X31 | Gin ten N T much 
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much to his affliction, as ſelf condemnation 


is the bittereſt anguiſh the mind can ſuffer ; 

and he muſt naturally expect to meet with 
ſeverity from his creditors ; for if a man has 
cauſe to condemn himſelf, how much more 
reaſon is there for them to do the ſame, 
when their properties are at ſtake, and they 
are juſtified therein by the laws of equity, 
as well as juſtice? as no man has a right to 


expend another's ſubſtance. But if he is a 


bankrupt by the former, he has a claim 
upon his creditors for their lenity and com- 


paſſion; and his affurity therein, muſt de- 


pend upon their diſpoſitions; and if he 
ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to have ſome of 
them moroſe aad avaricious, his claim for 
humanity will be buil: on a ſandy founda- 
tion, as thoſe of that temper will moſt likely 
do all they-can to prevail-on the reſt of the 
creditors to raiſe a better foundation for 
themſelves, by ſubjecting the banktupt to 
give up his all; and as mankind in general 
are more inclined to ſeverity in this caſe, 


chan to humanity, it may reaſonably be ex- 
pected 


= 
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pected they will join iſſue with the mal con- 
tents, and reduce the bankrupt to poverty 
and diſtreſs, and then nature's claim is for- 
gotten and dilmifſed from their thoughts. 


But had they — all poſſeſſed of the 
milk of humanity, they would in the laſt 
circumſtance have conſidered the frailty of 
buman beings, and ſhewn as much lenity as 
the caſe could have admitted; but in the 
firſt, their hearts and purſes would have 
been open to the relief of the bankrupt, 
thereby acknowledging the juſtneſs of hig 
claim to lenity and compaſſion, reflecting 
that no man is exempt from misfortunes. 


How amiable and God: like would theſe 
humane creditors have acted? how confor- 
mable to the condition they daily pray for 
to be forgiven, as they forgive others; ſurely 
I ſhall not be deemed preſumptuous in be- 
lieving that ſuch creditors ſtand a fair 
chance of being forgiven their "NONE 


heaven, | 
Bot 
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But what is to be ſaid to the ceniorious 
part of the world who had no claim on the 
bankruptcy? yet that cruel paſſion is ſo in- 


terwoven in their natures, as to forget all 


the intimacy and friendſhip which had ſub- 
ſiſted between the now bankrupt and them ; 
alſo the favors they had received from his 
generous friendly hand; the ſincere profeſ- 
ſions they had made Tp in return, and now 
diſcharge themſelves of their obligations to 
him, by joining in the reproaches heaped, 
on him by his enemies, as if poverty was a 
ſin, following the example of the legaler. 
ate circle of the world. 


But ſhould the ſun riſe with his radiant 


bright rays, to diſpel the black cloud which 


they had ſpread over him, to raiſe new 
friends to re-inſtate him, then their ceuſure 


ſtands abaſhed, calm 1293 * returns and 


takes place, to receive him with a cordial 
friendſhip. 
Then let the cenſorious teach us to be 


prudent and provident to prevent laying 
our- 
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ourſelves open to their cenſure, to degrade 
and whip us like criminals. — However 
ſtrange and abſurd this may appear to thoſe 
who are humane, and judge favourably ; yet 
it is but too true, as many have ſorrowly 
experienced, | 


Let it convince us without any doubt, of 
the mutability of terreſtial things, and that 


in this world nothing is permanent; where- 
fore we ſhould wean our affections there- 


from, and exalt them to thoſe which are 
celeſtial, wherein is enen ann, 
Joy, and felicity. | 


On the HAPPINESS of a | DOMESTIC 
LIFE. 


In the days of our youth we are ſo led 
away with the pleaſures and vanities of this 
world, that we are then totally ſtrangers to 
the 
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the happineſs of a domeſtic life ; and very 

few there are who will experience it, until 
they have had their career in a full ſcope, as 
they will not regard the advice of thoſe who 
have more knowledge, and have had longer 
experience in the world than they have had, 
and they are ſo infatuated with the pleaſures 
of this life, they preſume to laugh at all the 
advice which is given to them; no not even 
Solomon's who had enjoyed all-the worldly 
dignities and pleaſures in its full plenitude, 
and at the laſt announced them all vanity 
and vexation of ſpirit ; wherefdye they are 
irrational beings, and nothing but puniſh- 
ments for their enormities can bring them 
to their right ſenſes, which many have wo- 
fully experienced. It muſt be acknowledged 
we are frail creatures, but that will not ex- 
cuſe us on the day. of judgment, as we are 
commanded to work out our ſalvation with 
fear and trembling, by ſubduing our unruly 
paſſions, which is the work of our lives: 
and as fornication is the moſt prevalent and 
difficult paſſion we have to conquer, matri- 
| | * 
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mony was ordained, which if we will take 
the advantage of, all other inordinate paſ - 
ſions we may ſubdue, and content ourſelves 
with ſuch gratifications a domeſtic life 
will yield; as it will be the means of calm- 
ing and turning our thoughts to the end for 
which \ we were created. 


Since then matrimony ſeems to me the 
beſt means to reconcile us to a domeſtic and | 
rational life, I hope it may induce youth to 

try the experiment, and let them not deſ- 
pair of ſucceſs therein, although there are 
ſome inſtances which contradict me, as there 
are no rules without exceptions. 


Tae. 


The ſureſt means of obtaining their hap. 
pineſs in the matrimonial ſtate, 1s to take 
care that every thing they undertake, be 
ſupported by virtue and good policy; which 
they need not doubt of in the conjugal ſtare, 
as it is an holy inſtitution; and if it ſhould 
prove unfortunate, they muſt ſubmit to it 
by — themſelves, that they entered | 

into 
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into it Witha virtuous deſign, and reflect that 
all things in this world ate mutible; but 
then it is extremely requiſite to examine 
themtelves, whether their preſent unhap- 
pineſs has been oceafioned by their | own 
miſconduct (which too often is the cauſe) 
and if that be true, let them blame them - 
ſelves, and not the holy union. 


If the matrimonial ſtate is mutually con- 
ducted with ſuch prudence as I have adviſed 
under that head, it will ſeldom fail of con- 
tributing happineſs ;; and children will reach 
the ſummit of it; ſuch as to be bleffed with 
the endearments of their ſmiling infants, 
theit innocent gambols, and filver-toned 
tongues, and beholding nature's progreſs. 
creeping into maturity ; like the flowering 
plants which ſhoot forth their buds, and 
in due time burſt into flowers; the huſband, 
to be witneſs of the fond mother claſpipg his 
child to her tender breaſt, to give it that 
milk which Providence had provided her 


with for its nouriſhmear, together with the 
mater- 
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maternal care ſhe takes to rear it for their 
mutual comfort and delight, is to them an 
extatic joy, which Mr Thompſon in bis 
Seaſons beautifully deſcribes in the follow- 


ing lines, viz. 


Delightful taſk ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea to ſhoot, | 
To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening ſpirit, and to fix 

The generous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt, 


add to all which the endearments he will 
feel from his fond wife, together with the 
active ſpirit he will exerciſe in his vocation 
to procure the conveniences of life for him- 
ſelf and family, and reading good authors, 
will fill up his time, and complete his hap- 
pineſs in his domeſtic life, 


S8 . 
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o, JEALOUSY. 

Let every man beware of Jealouſy, par- 
ticularly to his wife, as he may be aſſured 
he will deſtroy his own peace of mind; as 
well as her's ; for there have been inſtances 
af wives realizing their huſband's ſuſpicions 
of their incontineney, through revenge, — 
The female ſex in general are ambitious of 
upholding appearances of good and virtuous 
characters, whether they are ſo or not; yet 
ſome few are malevolent when falfely accu» 
ſed; and it muſt be acknowledged a great 
provocation and "injurious, and not to be 
wondered at, if it ſhould be inſtrumental m 
depriving them of their Tenfes ; and if my 
ſuggeſtion ſhould be veried, the awful 
event would cauſe the huſband's nature to 
Tecoil, and make him a miſerable creature 
indeed; to hear his wife reproach him with 
vociferous incoherence ; to ſee her tear her 
hair from her head in frantic paſſions ; to 
beat thoſe breaſts which were once the de- 
light of his eyes, and attempt to put an end 
| : to 
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to that life, he had rendered miſerable; to- 
gether with the ignomy he will tuffer by the 
contempt caſt upon him, by his own and 
her friends, completes his ruin. Oh horrid 
and wretched ſtate of ſelf-condemnation ! 
for a wounded conſcience who can bear?“ 


It is a general opinion, that jealouſy pro- 

ceeds from extreme love ; but that love 
cannot in calm reaſon and reflexion, be 
deemed a true one; which is full of faith 
and confidence in the perſon ſo beloved; 
therefore jealouſy never breaths nor is nou- 
riſhed in the true lover's breaſt, 


Jealouſy is compared to a green- eyed 
monſter, a canker in the breaſt, and a gnaw- 
ing vulture at the heart, It creates in the 
mind ſuch monſtrous ideas, that no contra - 
diction, though ſupported by truth, can ex- 
punge; for ſuſpicion in a jealous mind, is a 
confirmation ſtrong as holy-writ ; but then 
I will preſume to ſay, their minds are infa- 
tuated, and therefore they cannot be con- 


vinced of their error; and. in that imper” 
f E 2 fect 
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fect fate, even the turn of their wives' eye 
is ſufficient to cauſe jealouſy in them. 


However hard's the taſłk to convince the 
Jealous man that his ſuſpicions are unjuſt, 
yet, I wiſh it was poſſible he could conſi- 
der the delicacy of women in their nature, 
who have been virtuouſly brought up, and 
properly educated; who have perſevered in 
treading the path of virtue, againſt the temp- 
tations and attempts which have been made 
to lead them therefrom ; who have ſtruggled 
hard to conquer the frailties of nature in ge- 
neral, and the common prevalence her ſex 
have towards the male; who through their 
own virtue and fortitude are pure and un- 
ſpotted virgins, when they yield to the holy 
union of matrimony ; and who have alſo 
faithfully, and truly, fulfilled the vow they 
made in the ſolemnization thereof; I ſay, 
when they have done this, let the jealous re- 
flect, what a ſhock a vi tuous mind muſt 
| feel, when it is falſely attacked and accuſed 
| of my; z how hard is their caſe, when 


Jealous 
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jealous huſbands will be ſo raſh as not to 
have proofs well founded, and generally 
known, their wives are incontinent, before 
they make their accuſations thereof, —If any 
of them ſhould be convinced of their perti- 
dity, they will then confeſs they have been 
cruel and degenerated creatures. | 


As a further obſervation on jealouſy, give. 
me leave to revert it to his wife, and ſup- 
poſe it to be as ill-founded as his has been; 
would not his indignation rife againſt her, 
and ruminate ſome revenge 1n return; would 
he not the lawleſs libertine prove, and real-. 
ize her ſuſpicion of him? or does he think 
his ſuperior reaſon to her's would guard his 
virtue, and ſet down in contemplation auf 
to be ſupine of her. 


It is a hard taſk, if his heart was ever uni- 
ted with her's, and a conqueſt worthy of 
Solomon; but as few, if any, can boaſt of 
uch fortitude, I deſpair of the ſucceſs in the 
conflict between reaſon and revenge, where - 
fore I am inclined to think he will follow the 
E 3 Foo,” 
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latter, in which conſcience will at times call 
his reaſon home, and make him a wretched 
being by retorting his revenge on himſelf. 


In ſhort, jealouſy is the moſt unhappy 
diſpoſition that can ſubfiſt in the human 
breaſt, for it conquers our reaſon; and 
when we are deprived of that ſo neceſſary 
an aid to guide all our actions, we are no 
more than children of larger growth, 


I hope in God what I have ſaid will fink 
deep into the hearts of thoſe who are of jea- 
lous diſpoſitions, and work a reformation in 
them; and I would not deſpair thereof, if 
they could but feel what I do ir this mo- 
ment, for the ſevere ſufferings which inno- 
cent and virtuous women undergo by their 
Jealous huſbands. 


- May the Lord grant them his grace and 
affifiance therein, for their own arid their 
wives mo and comfort to their 
lives end. Amen. | 


( 


* DUELLING, | 


Duelling is become 10 prevalent with 
thoſe of high rank, that ſome few of the 
lower claſs take an example from them, and 
commit the ſame evil. : 


This crime in high life is committed, by 
their knowing their equa! connections will 
{uſpe& their honor and courage, and deem 
them cowards, if they refuſe a challenge ; 
then thole perſons become provocatives of 
the crime, and are thereby often acceſſary 
to murder; and nothing but their being 
made truly ſenſible of, can perſuade them to 
alter their preſent opinion; which is to be 
effected by reflecting the dreadful conſequen- 
ces af what they call deciding a point of ho- 
nor; do they conceive that honor is ſup- 
ported by putting life in danger, or mur- 
der, and upheld by daring to be the means 
of putting an end to lives which God hath 
given for noble purpoſes, to ſerve and obey 
him, and alſo to work out their ſalvation 

| n 
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in fear and trembling ; and who created them 
rational beings to enable them to perform 
the ſame, and to ſubdue their unruly paſ- 
fions ? Let them deliberate, and refle& on 
theſe awful truths, then I am perſuaded they 


will acknowledge them, and I hope they 


will pay due decem accordingly. 


| The 1 claſs of people who commit 


this horrid crime of duelling, are far more 


excuſable, than thoſe of high rank, as they 
have not the advantage of education to cheek. 


their ferocity of temper. It is the duty of 
thoſe in high condition to ſet a' good exam- 
ple to their inferiors in every thing; and if 


| they do not, they conſequently are more 
blameable than the unlearned. s 


Let king who is tempted by the fabions- 


, ple world's opinion, maturely conſider, if 
he was to follow it in his other concerns in 

life, whether it would not in general prove 
his ruin; and I verily: believe that even a 
duelliſt has refrained from many tempta- 
tions he has met with from his connections; 


being 
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being convinced in his mind of the bad cons 
ſequences that would have attended him in 
the execution; it is therefore amazing, he can 
not alſo refrain from that of duelling, which 
very probably may put an end to his life, 
for what can be more dear to him; not only 
ro himſelf, but his family or relations, who 
may depend upon him for their ſupport. 


A ſudden natural death is a great ſhock to 
a feeling and a chriſtiaa mind; but much 
greater when occaſioned by a duel, which 
had a chance of being avoided; the chal- 
lenger in general giving time ſufficient for re- 
flection, and to ſeek other . redrefles ; ſuch 
as the law of his country, by arbitration 
or other accommodations, in either of which, 
the challenger would be deemed the aggreſ- 
ſor; and it may happen that he ſent the chal- 
lenge in the heat of his paſſion, or in inebri- 
ation; which if he did, an expoſtulation 
with him, on the ſerious and awful event of 
a duel on both fides, may ſoften his rigour 
to relentance, and withdraw his challenge; 
but it cannot be expected without it, as his 
1 25 pride, 
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pride; and fear of being branded as a co- 
ward, would. prevail on him to deſiſt from 
making the firſt overture, 


I do not apprehend a man can or ſhould 
be branded as 5. coward by this expoſtulation, 
as realoning is allowed in all our tranſactions: 
and ſurely we cannot be denied it when life 
is to be hazarded. I therefore do not hiſi- 
tate to contradict the opinion that a man is 
deficient in honor, or is a coward who re- 
fuſes a challenge, as the refuſal has nothing 
to do with either; for the acceptance is no 
leſs than rafhnefs; and true honor and cou- 
rage is fortitude and magnanimity of mind 
to withſtand temptations and all the aſſaults 
of the world; and until it is ſo deemed by 
the now abettors of duelling, no individual 
will refrain from it; as when honor and 
Courage is ſufpected of thoſe who demur or 

Tefuſe a challenge, it is almoſt HATE to 


refrain trom duelling. 
y 


| 1 will ſuppoſe the man who receives the 
N fights the due], and kills his oppo- 


nent 
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nent, can he in reaſon clap his hand on his 
heart and ſay, he is ſatisfied with the re. 
venge he has obtained? furely not, when 
his calm reaſon takes place, and reflects he 
has deprived him of life, who moſt likely 
was not prepared for ſo fit and ſudden 
death ; and who probably died in wrath and 
malice; the very reverſe of what a pious 
chriſtian would do; as on his dearh-bed he 
would repent of the evils he had committed, 
and die in peace with all he knew, 


Perhaps the conqueror may endeavour to 
quiet his conſcience, in perfifting it was ſelf- 
defence; true it was fo; but he is to conſi- 
der it was his own act and deed which cau- 
fed ſuch a defence neceſſary, and then what 


conſolation can he find therein, for his con- 
ſcience will not be appeated, but be his 


tormentor; as it is a juſt monitor, and will 
admit no guile; and in that miſerable ſtate 
of ſelf- condemnation, he may be rath e- 
nough to add to his ſin by committing ſui- 
cide. But the conqueror commonly abſconds, 
or ſculks like a murderer or thief into ſome 

fo. 
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foreign country, to eſcape the juſlice of the 
law of his own: is this a gentleman or a 
man of honor? no; he has forfeited both; 
and when he has ſo done, he is a diſgrace to 
his family or relations, inſtead of being (as he 
ought)an honorto them; andeven his ſeconds | 
will revile him, together with all thoſe who i 
have truly. ſupported the characters of ow 
tlemen and men of honor. 


If he is able to reconcile himſelf under 
ſuch debaſements and ignominy, he moſt 
certainly has only. ſupported the appearance 
of a gentleman and a man of honor, for con- 
trarily, his heart would fink. under: its ana 

den. 


If theſe awful thoughts will not deter gen- y 
tlemen from duelling, I know not what will; | 
and I ſincerely wiſh my opinion may per- 
ſuade the generality, that true honor and 
courage is fortitnde and magnanimity of the 
mind to withſtand the temptations and aſ- 
ſaults of this world, and that duelling i is 
raſhneſs; in which conformity they will no 

longer 


n 


jonger abet or countenance it, and an indi- 
vidual will not labor under the difficulties he 
now does to refuſe a challenge. 
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Ou EDUCATION. 


Education is ſo neceſſary a qualification, 
that we are no more than brute beaſts with. 
out it; we are as rough diamonds, the va- 
lue of which cannot be aſcertained before 
they are poliſhed, ſo education is to man; 
it gives us ideas, and opens our minds to 
great conceptions, which we can never poſ- 
ſeſs in the crude ſtate of nature; who then 
would not aſpire to it? as it is as uſeful to 
us as our limbs, and we are as lame men 
without it, 1 


Education is neceſſary to carry us through | 
life as good chriſtians and fellow citizens, 
and in our vocations to gain a decent main - 
tenance, which every one aim at; and with 


ceconomy and prudence, we may accumu- 
| late 
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nnte a fortune to make ourſelves comfortably 


in our advanced age: and it is equally as 


neceſſary to thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of a 


ſufficient fortune to maintain themſelves 


without labor; for to be deficient therein, 


he is no more than a blank gilded paper, 
a good outſide appearance, but nothing 
within, and which learned men may write 
on to make him ridiculous. 


* furniſhes and forcibes our 


minds againſt the aſſaults and vexations 


which will happen to us in this veil of lite; 
give us thoughts to calm ourſelves in the 


day of trouble ; contributes much happineſs 
within us, which we cannot enjoy without it; 
It is as a good conſcience, which on review 


approves of our actions; for no fortune 


which commands all the pleaſures of this a 
world can make us happy, if we cannot ſtand 
tde teſt of the examination of ourſelves. | 


A man ak aduention ſtands not in nod of 
much company to amuſe him; for when he 


is alone A own thoughts, with the aid of 
books 
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books, and a good conſcience; will chiefly 
ſupply the want of it: his own mind will 
animate his ſpirits, circulate his blood, and 
contribute to his health. But thoſe who are 
illiterate, want matter within them, and 
muſt reſort to company for other people's 
thoughts to amuſe them from melancholy; 
for we are in our nature more inclined there» 
to than mirth. 


Then let all youth aſpire to education, to 
fortify their minds againſt the day of trou- 
ble, that they may be happy in themſelves, 
and not ſtand in need of the world's aſſiſ- 
tance to make them ſo, and be not compared 
to the brute beaſts which periſh ; but ſtrive 
to be poliſhed as diamonds of the firſt wa- 


ter. 


On 


(3 
on INCONSTANC I. 


Inconſtancy betrays a weak mind, and 
makes a man appear contemptible in the 
eyes of the world, particularly in religion or 
party, for the party he leaves look on him 
with contempt, and is not heartily eſteemed 
by thoſe he joins ; and with good reaſon, as 
neither of them can have any confidence in 
ſuch a man. Our inſtability in not purſu- 
ing the ſchemes of life which offer them- 
ſelves to our choice, cauſe us to be unhappy 
in ourſelves ; and when that is the caſe, no- 
thing can make us more fo, for ſelt condem- 
- nation is miſery in'the extreme; as it muſt 
have a real cauſe, when our natural partia- 
lity to ourſelves will not acquit us. 


This inſtability commonly ariſes from 
ambition, intereſt and partiality; then where 
is ſenſe, truth, and honor to be found ? the 
very virtues which are the foundation 
we ſhould build on for our everlaſting com- 
fort; and until we can diveſt ourſelves of 
thoſe failings, no comfort can be found 
within ourſelves, On 
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On CHEERFULNESS. 


Cheerfulneſs is the beſt promoter to 
health, as it accelerates the blood to flow. 
in their proper channels, and raiſes the 
animal ſpirits from melancholy thoughts; 
it likewiſe exerciſes the mind, which is 
equally as neceflary as that of the body, to 
baniſh all idle thoughts, anxious cares and 
diſcontents; it Hooths and compoſes the 
paſſions ; keeps the foul in a perpetual calm, 
and is a fence againſt thoſe little evils and 
vexations we are liable to meet with in this. 
life, and will be conducive to an uninter- 
rupted happineſs: our minds being thus 
framed, will make us deſirable and accep. 
table to our companions : but all this can- 
not be enjoyed without a good conſcience, 
void of offence towards God and man, 


We may then perceive how neceſſary it 
is to avoid letting our ſpirits droop and fail 
us in the day of trouble or vexation; for if 
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we do, we ſhall avtroy our health, and 
permit trifling incidents to diſcompoſe us 
into a defpondency, which we ſhould by 
all means prevent, by putting our faith and 
truſt in God, who is all-ſufficient to ſupport 
vs under all calamities. 
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On SENSUALITY. 


| Benfility 3 is 4 prevalent with us, tak 
we almoſt forget what we were created for, 
which was to ſubdue our unruly paſſions; 
but fo depraved we are, we indulge our ſen- 
fes with the enjoyments of this vain and. 
wicked world, inſtead of working out our 
falvation with fear and trembling, to obtain 

celeſtial happineſs, which is pure, perfect, 
and everlaſting; whereas, what we deem 
happineſs i in this world, is fleeting and tem- 
porary : or if we were to conduct ourſelves 
baer in our worldly concerns, we 
ſhould 


11 7 


would be deenied irrational beings, 45 it 
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would be giving the preference to things un- 
certain for thoſe which are certain, but ng 
one dogs, as we all aim at that which is 


beneficial to cantinue to our lye's end. 


Then let us hence forward turn our 
thoughts to the fruit of righteouſneſs, and 
life up gur hearts unto God, and be- 
teech him to grant us his moſt eſpecial 
grace, to enable and petſuade us to refrain 
from ſpending our precious time in plea- 
fing and gratifying our ſenſes, and reverſe 
it to that of the mind; by which we may 
hope rhrough the merits" of Jeſus Chriſt, 
our ſouls will inherit everlaſting Joys and 

leaſures even unto bliſs. But until” we 
ave ſubdued our minds to that obedience, 


| the ſoul can never attain ſo heavenly a gift. 


The beſt and the moſt effectual means ts. 
wean ourſelves from the enticements of 
worldly pleaſures and gratifications, is to 
keep a diary of all our tranſact ions, and exa- 
mine them every night before we luffer our- 


F 2 ſelves 
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felves to ſleep, whether they do ſtand the 
trial of our conſciences, which are mo- 
nitors within us that will admit no guile; 
they are the ſure guide to everlaſting peace 
and comfort; for no one is ſo ignorant as not 
to know what i is for or againſt their alya- 
tion. 


Men of kufinets' are oh: incogh« to in- 
ip ect and examine their books ot accountg 
daily ; and I will leave them to judge how 
much more neceſſary and advantageous it is 
to examine themſclyes in ſpiritual matters, 


Since I have recommended the lifting up 


* 


our hearts unto God, to beſeech him to 


grant us hjs moſt eſpecial grace; * of has bee 
productive of ſome thoughts of mine, 10 


what manner we may pray, which are as fol- | 


low, VIZ. | 


0 God, who art 98 to 1 and 
from whom every good and perfect gift doth 
come; and as thou art our only hope and 
Hependencr grant us, we belcech thee, thy 

moſt 
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| beſtow upon us. 
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moſt eſpecial grace to enlighten our minds, 
that we may wean our affections from all 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
which our hearts are infatuated witn. 


Inſtil into our minds an heavenly inſpi- 


ration of our love and duty to thee, that we 


may feel the great power thou hath of pu- 


niſhing us for our tranſgreſſions; impreſs 
us with a dread and fear thereof, which we 
do acknowledge we are deſerving of from 
thy righteous judgment; imprint” it into 
our hearts and minds, that we' may more 
eaſily conquer our unruly paſſions, and turn 
our thoughts to the fruit of righteouſneſs, 
and not ſuffer ourſelves any more to be al- 
lured and tempted to gratify aud indulge 
our ſenſes only, but our minds; we ſhall 
then be convinced of our fins and follies; 


bow unprofitably we have ſpent our pre- 


cious time; and how ſhamefully we have 
abuſed thy mergies and the gifts which 


thou haſt moſt graciouſly been pleaſed to 
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Tum thou us, O good Lord, and fs 
mall we be turned: be favourable unto us, 


and ſpare us from thy wrath and indigna- 


We know that we have ſinned againſt 
thee our heavenly Father, but through the 
frailties of our nature we cannot bring out 
minds at all times to lift up our hearts unto 
thee, unleſs we are endowed with thy grace 
to aſſiſt us therein; yet we are at times {as 
we now ate) impreſſed with a due ſenſe of 
our duty to thee; but the temptations of 
This world ſo beguile us, as to do away out 
temporary good thoughts; forgetting to re- 
ed, that he that knoweth his Maſter's will, 
and doth it not, ſhall be beat with many 
ſtripes : Ol ! that we could ſo ſufficiently 
and deeply repent, as we may hope to ob- 
tain forgiveneſs, through the merits of our 
Near Redeemer Jeſus Chrift. —Preſerve us 
by thy grace and power: help us 0 God, 
ar elſe we periſh, ? 

e We 
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We, with an awful regard and gratitude, 
do acknowledge thy gracious condeſcenſion 
in ſuffering us to make our addreſſes unto 


thee, as our Father, wherefore hallowed be 
thy name. 


* 


* We humbly beſeech thee to grant unto 
vs, the ſupplications we have now pre- 
ſumed to make unto thee, our heavenly 

Father; we aſk it in the name of thy only 
begoiten Son, our advocate and . 
Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 


Iwill cloſe this work with a fubjea which 
is as material a conſequence, as any [ have. 
already treated on; for it will incline the. 
mind to a punctual obſervince of them, and 
leſſen the difficulties that may ariſe therein, 


and alſo lead us to all other ſocial virtues ; 
it is, 
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on making USE of our REASON, 


| : This ſubject is part of my Precepts to my 

Son, and being a ſuitable inſtruction to every 
one, I ſhall here repeat it ver batim; and I 
am more incited thereto, as this work may 
chance to fall into the hands of thoſe who 
may not be in Dan of: the OG 
TE 


« As God Almighty th been moſt gra» 
& ciouſly pleaſed to make you a rational 
& being, it is your indiſpenſible duty to 
* uſe your reaſon in every thing you under- 
& take; as it is as an eye and a lamp to your 
feet, to walk through the dark labyrinth 
« of this world with ſafety; and be your 
« guard and protection from error and evil, 
« until you find the true and glorious path 
of heaven, wherein there is perfect and 
everlaſting joy and felicity. 


Then let the practiſe of this duty be 


5 * infllled into your mind, and do nothing 
cc with- 
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cc without it; for reaſon is beſtowed on us 
by God, as our only guide for our con- 
6 duct in this life; which if we do not 
% make uſe of, we deſpiſe God's bounty 
e and loving kindneſs to us; and ſhould 
& you preſume to act without it, how can 
« you expect to ſucceed in any good pur- 
e poſe? ſurely not; for it is as abſurd to 
© hope ſucceſs, as to expect to ſee without 
eyes, or walk without feet.” | 
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